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atioj." In 1918 he wrote the poem "Scythians" in which, under the
influence of his nationalistic wrath, he surrendered too hastily the
right of the Russians to be ranked among the European people,
even from the anthropological point of view. ("Yes, we are Scyth-
ians, yes, we are Asiatics, with our slanting and avid eyes.'*) The
same mood explains the appearance of his famous poem "The
Twelve," which so astonished his old friends. Its wonderful artistic
complexity and its inexorable realism were unfairly interpreted by
both parties concerned in the struggle as a political ambiguity and
blasphemy. "The Twelve," Blok's swan song, was followed not
by repentance or loss of hope in the future, but by disappointment
and death in 1921.
Even before the revolution Gorky had assumed a special attitude
towards the Bolsheviks. He rendered them many services of a
material character, particularly by establishing his school at Capri.
The author of the Stormy Petrel, even though his views on the
October Revolution were at first negative and then rather equivo-
cal, was favored by Lenin and therefore had to be treated with
consideration. It was during the revolutionary years that Gorky
wrote his most artistic works, in which however, not without in-
tention, he entered into reminiscences of his past. Even Voronsky,
the most sympathetic of the Soviet critics, admitted that in Gorky's
recent works there was much that was untimely, and though he
"wrote even better than before, yet ... for the contemporary
reader, particularly the young one, these works sounded duller . * ,
they were not blatant." When back in 1907 Gorky wrote Mother,
his first socialistic novel, and attempted to apply his romanticism
to the workmen's movement, the critics found that this was the
end, for he had outwritten himself. Naturally, as he became an,
objective, realistic artist they understood him still less, and more
and more frequently he was asked: "What is your belief?" Gorky
replied with generalities which could be interpreted as a condem-
nation of the Bolsheviks, if so desired, and his visits to Russia were
confined to triumphal processions and listening to official pane-
gyrics.
Gorky was not **blatant," but Maiakovsky and his army of
Futurists instead made twice the noise. Maiakovsky shouted louder